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note, got an answer, and within an hour he was at
Tony's, buying hard; while by the end of the week a
golf-club, full of his opulent friends, who had never dared
protest to their wives about being surrounded by Cubism
and Expressionism, had cleaned out the Show, and
embarked on that slippery slope that always awaits
rich brokers who begin cordial relations with a picture-
dealer.

Miss Mandeville was vindicated and pacified; Tony
had made a large profit; he had realized once and for all
that it was his job to discover what people wanted,
rightly or wrongly. He has already led up to several
Sir Joshuas, with very good hopes, and actually sold
many old Academy pictures normally unsaleable in the
auction-rooms, and he lives in expectation of ultimately
giving a wing to the National Gallery and becoming a
peer.

The moral of this story has so often been pointed that
it is hardly worth while pointing it again.

"There now," I said to myself as I finished, "nobody
can say you have been idle to-day."

"Nonsense!" sneered the demon, "it was all an excuse
for staying in bed, and you didn't take any real trouble
about it."

I searched for my answer among the usual roses and
true-lovers'-knots of the wallpaper. "Anyhow, I was
doing something," I answered lamely.

"Only because you hadn't anything to read and you
would have been too bored to stay in bed if you hadn't
written. You only worked for laziness' sake."
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